*    The Tartar Invasion    *

There was a general outcry and a few rushed towards
Queen Saw's pavilion and, making their way in, threw
themselves at her feet. When she heard their prayer for
mercy, she was deeply moved. That the King's last act
in his capital should be to drown his servants seemed
despicable.

The Royal Chaplain happened to be in the crowd on
the bank. It was not his intention to leave Pagan. To
flee from Tartars to save his comfort or his body was
for him a simple irrelevancy. He had but come to the
shore to take leave of the King and Queen. He was
with the latter when the slave-women made their peti-
tion.

"Master/ said she, "can you take up this matter? Go
aboard Thonlupuzaw and reason with the King.'

Wrapping his yellow robe about him, he was paddled
to the barge.

Fright and the nervous exhaustion caused by direct-
ing all day in the heat the loading of his possessions had
reduced the King to a state of irritation bordering upon
frenzy. He was looking out eagerly to see the women
drown. But when the Chaplain, gaunt and quiet, en-
tered his cabin, he felt the support of his anger leaving
him,

*I have come to say farewell*, said the Chaplain, 'and
to have a last word with you. You know the text: "It is
hard indeed for any creature traversing the illusion of
this world to become a man: should he become a man
it is still very hard for him to be born in the dispensa-
tion of the Buddha." If the present is a rout, a moment
of despair, at least you are fortunate to have been born
a man and a Buddhist. But now you contemplate an act